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to drive to the next village to visit relations there3 but we
were stopped: the village no longer existed. The inhabitants
had died of starvation^ and the few recalcitrants who remaine
had been sent to Siberia."
This account speaks for itself as evidence of the real stal
of things in the famine areas. Famine and mass deaths cor
tinued during this second phase. If the picture, as one of th
foreign correspondents in Moscow of many years' standin
put it, "was materially better than the year before/' this was t
be attributed, in his opinion, not only to a better harvest, bi
also to a "more flexible system of collection and distribution.'
And in fact it was this "more flexible system of collection an
distribution" which constituted the main difference betwee:
1933 an(i J934- The collection and distribution of grain had
been skilfully adapted to the new position: the famine had
become invisible, and could be most thoroughly exploited by
the Kremlin for its political ends. The good harvest had
afforded no more than a temporary relief; the famine began
later than in the previous year and the number of victims was
less. But even in the summer there could be no doubt that the
famine would continue next year.
THE THIRD PHASE: FROM AUTUMN OF 1934 ONWARDS
The third phase began after the harvest of 1934. The position
was then much clearer than it had been a year before. Even in
the summer Moscow had been compelled to admit that a large
part of the new harvest had been destroyed by the terrible
drought and, as mentioned above, had used this admission as a
pretext for increasing the price of bread by 100 per cent in
May. The striking decrease in the yield of the harvest in wide
areas of the country led to the campaign for the extraction of
grain from the peasants being prosecuted with greater rigour
even than in the previous year.
We quote below the evidence of an eyewitness whose
1 Cf. Arthur Just's account in the Memeler Dcanpfboot, June 3, 1934.